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that was then characteristic and prevalent. Sir Charles
Dilke, probably the best informed Englishman of his day on
colonial politics, complained in the nineties that regarding
colonial legislatures "we for the most part hear in this country
only of the least laudable of their proceedings, and when an
occasional 'scene' transcends the bounds of decency it is at
once telegraphed to all our newspapers as sensational news
whereas, perhaps, the humdrum proceedings of that same
legislature in passing good laws and well governing the colony
have been unnoticed for months or even years."8 He was
himself convinced that the quality of government was just
as good as in England and the electorate better informed.
He also believed that the road taken by these communities
was that which Britain itself would travel, and travel quickly
when the ruling classes were overwhelmed on the one hand
by the new wealth and on the other by the labour class. But
the contention of this leading Liberal that British develop-
ment would in time follow Australian courses was not
welcome to certain sections of British governing opinion, and
in the London journals during the eighties and nineties there
continued to be many articles critical of Australian democracy.
The Australian colonies were described as communities where
every politician trembled at the labour vote, where rapacious
trade unions won benefits for their members at the expense
of the general public, where a reckless attitude about the
future was revealed in an extravagant borrowing for public
works, and where political corruption was rife.
Yet in this period the attitude of condescension was not
all on one side. Democrats in Australia and British North
America looked with disdain upon what appeared to be the
humiliating subservience of the English people to a landed
aristocracy and to hereditary legislators. They ridiculed
the apparent dominance in rural England of the squire and
the parson. They were zealous to extol the superiority of
their own communities, where birth and wealth had fewer
privileges, and where the man wno started at scratch could
win the highest political distinction. Gladstone once re-
marked that "there is no political idea which has entered
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